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sent.1 They form apparently so singular a piece of diplomacy that they cannot be overlooked in any sketch of Harley's political career. It was in May 1712 that the negotiations arrived at a phase so favourable, in the opinion of the English Ministers, to peace, that Bolingbroke on the loth despatched to Ormond, who in the beginning of the month had assumed command of the English army in place of Marlborough, directions not to engage in a battle or undertake a siege until further orders, and to keep these instructions secret. Information of these facts was also sent to Marcchal Villars, the French General. The position could not but be humiliating to the English commander, and in his letters to Harley he did not conceal his vexation.2 It was not surprising that Harley should not reply to Ormond, a leading member, though he was of the Tory party. To a General there could be no defence for such orders. Their justification existed in the abnormal state of affairs. There was more cordiality between France and England than between England and Holland; there was a sincerer wish for peace among the statesmen of France and England than among those of Holland and Germany. The only argument to which the
1 For a gossiping suggestion that Harley alone was responsible, see Hurneu's History of his Own Times (Hardwick's note), vi. 128. 3 Harley Papers, iii. 176.    Hodgkin   MSS., Hist. MSS. Com., Rep. App. pt. ii. pp. 208, 212.
